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HISTORY OF A BELLOWS-MENDER 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELP. 

* Translated from the French by J. C. Gilleland) 

The history of my life is made up of whimsical in- 
cidents. Condemned to obscurity by my birth, T 
ewe my elevation merely to the perverse caprice of 
others, 

1 was born in a little hamlet in the neighborhood 
of Montelimar. My father became very poor in his 
old age, and was at last obliged to betake himself 

o the business of bellows-mending, which he had 

learned in his youth ; this profession, then humble 
enough truly, was intended to be mine. Content 
at first to work under my father, 1 lived with him 
antil T acquired more skill than he had, and then 
1 became eager to exhibit my talents upon a larger 
theatre. I made one excursion scarcely beyond the 
gates of Montelimar ; I succeeded beyond my hopes; 
and that induced me to try my fortune in the world. 
1 had saved some money by my work. A part of 
it | gave to my father, and then set out with the re- 
mainder for Lyons. I arrived in that beautiful city, 
accoutred with all the apparatus of my trade, and 
announced myself and my business through every 
street and every crowd. I was young, handsome, 
and active ; and my success was complete. I was 
the favorite of every chambermaid of the neighbor- 
hood, and ‘My ambition carried me no farther. 

I was returning shome very late one night to my 
room—that is, to a garret, which served the pur- 
pose of a bed-chamber and granary—when I was 
accosted by four well-dressed young men, who 
were on a nocturnal ramble. It was in a retired 
street in that part of Lyons called St. Clair. One of 
them flung a jest at my profession; l answered him 
with some raillery, which I imagine was pretts 
sharp, for they looked at me for a moment with sur- 
prise; then speaking together in a low tone, 1 
heard one of them say, ‘this is our man.’ My blood 
did not circulate very well just then, Lcontess ; and 
it was very evident that { was looking for the best 
way of making an escape. One of them, to remove 
my uneasiness, spoke to me in a very friendly and 
affable manner: ‘ Perourou,’ (the name they give 
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* you have not supped to-night ; neither have we ; 
will you sup with us? We have an intention of do- 
ing you a favor that you little dream of. We will 
speak to you about it after supper; in the mean 
time be not afraid; we are honest men. If you 
wish to enter into our designs, we will only require 
of you that you keep a secret which will expose 
you to no danger. 

There was something very agreeable in the tone 
is voice, and there was something very agree- 
imhis proposal. I accepted it. 

I was conducted through several streets, and at 
last ushered into an elegant apartment, where we 
found six young gentlemen waiting for us. A short 
explanation was given relative to me; and after 
that we were all in the best possible humor placed 
around the table. I thought that it would be ne- 
cessary to maintain the good opinion they had form- 
ed of me. I indulged my wit, and succeeded to 
After the waiters had served out the 
dessert they retired ; and the company, whichehad 
hitherto been very noisy, became all at once pro- 
foundly silent. 


admiration. 


Presently one of them who seem- 
ed to be the master of the house, addressed me in 
this manner: ‘ We ten, are engravers of this city ; 
the gains of our profession, together with what we 
have received fr6m our families, have rendered us 
independent ; and our talents have procured us re- 
spectability. However, love and pride have step- 
ped in to destroy our happiness. 


*In the rue St. Dominique, there lives a print- 
seller, who, although he is a very ordinary person 
himself, has a daughter, the greatest beauty in all 
Lyons. She has every quality that can render her 
enchanting ; but, at the same time, she has the 
pride of the very Devil. Elated-at being the object 
of general admiration, she thinks no one beneath a 
prince should aspire to her hand; her father is a 
good connoisseur, but he understands nothing else, 
and he has spoiled her by carrying his adulation al- 
most to idolatry. Studying novels and her looking- 


tery, have turned her self-love to intolerable arro- 


matter; I am telling my own story. 


‘In my dealings with the father of this lady, I be- 
came acquaintéd with her. She sometimes did me 
the honor of permitting me to conduct her to an as- 
sembly ora show. Those favors turned my head. 
I imagined that { was beloved, because I was preter- 
red. I declared myself to her father ; he promised 
to favor my pretensions; and I fancied that with 
my fortune and family the proposal would be re- 
ceived favorably. Judge then of my surprise, when 
before me, and betore her father, she answered to 
it—*Do you imagine that a person like me would 
marry ao engraver ?? 

*¥rom that moment I loved her no more. I had 
no feeling bat for vengeance. My companions, 
Unrough resentient at the insult offered me, have 
joined in concerting a plan for her pupisiument.— 





a bellows-menderin Lyons,) ‘1 suppose,’ said he, 


We have determined that she shall not nave the 


honor of marrying an engraver. Now, my young 
bellows-mender, you have a good person, and you 
have intelligence enough to carry our designs into 
execution. Will you try to win her? we will fur 
nish you with the means of success. You will have 
a beautiful wife ; and probably, when her pride and 
vanity are mortified and punished, you will have 
goed one.’ 
part that I have to play. 
dently, and I hope you will have no reason to blus! 
at your choice.’ 


*Yes,’ I replied, ‘I comprehend the 
I will undertake it, confi 


The next day they went to work upon me; and 
with the assistance of a train of tailors, barbers, &c 
I was fitted out in gallant trim. I took lesson’ upon 
manners of high life—I had also to go back a little, 
and learn reading, writing, drawing, music, &c. 1 
spent a few hours in this way, and found the life of 
a gentleman very much to my taste. The love of 
study became my ruling passion ; and as } possess- 
ed an extraordinary memory, 1 astonished the er 
gravers with my literary progress. 

It was necessary, however, that our plan should 
I quitted my desk and took 
a superb room in the principal hotel of the city.— 


be put in execution. 


The bellows-mender had disappeared; and who 
appeared ingliis place but the only son of the rich 
Marquis of Rouperou, the proprietor of the mines 
of Dauphiny ! Under this title, | presented myself 
to th@ print-seller, as an amateur, who wished to 
purehase a few elegant pieces—caring nothing 
about the price of them. 1 was a good imitator of 
my masters, and had learned to handle my seals— 
to ring the hour on my watch—to show, with an air 
of absence, the brilliant upen my finger ; orto open 
a splendid snuff-box that had the figure of phauta 
sy upon it—that was the likeness of a beloved sister 
In short, I wished to recommend myself to my man, 
and I succeeded completely. But there was some 


thing more to be done—! must not only deceive the 














glass, and receiving perpetually the incense of flat- | 


gance. There needs no circumlocution about this | 


father, but I must dupe the daughter. W hile think 
| ing of the best method of accomplishing that pur 
| pose, the print-seller informed me that he expected 
| an excellent collection to arrive from Rome, and 

begged that 1 would call upon him next morning 

i did so, and found, not the print-seller, but the in 
| comparable beauty 1 was in pursuit of. 


From this moment, only one sentiment employed 


| 
| my mind, absorbed my heart, and enchained my 
| faculties, I forgot my engagements—forgot my- 
|*self—I forgot the world and every thing in it, to 
* admire her. The charmi g, the bew itching Aur 
j ra, perceived that | was caught; and she noticed, 
} 


with evident satisfac tion, the disorder of the expres 


sions that escaped me—and that warmth and sol:- 
citude of nsanner that would fain have painted my 
young passion. Thus interview fixed my destiny 
forever. Every obstacle seemed to d ssipate before 
the emotion which occupied my soul. | engage 

} in study with ardor, hoping that I might yet be ae 


to render myself worthy of her. 





' the print-shop—every mormng I hada toy ab< 


Every mormng 1 found some excuse for visiting 
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which I must consult my mistress’ taste. This was 
the May-day of love. 

Sometimes I would present her with a bouquet, 
and my friends would accompany it with a canzonet 
or a madrigal ; I had all the honor of these. Often 
did her eyes, as she read them, glisten with a tear 
of approbation. 

Six months passed in this way. My friends were 
cager for vengeance, but cautious lest the plan 
would be spoiled by precipitation. Every night on 
my return from her, they made me give a minute ac- 
count of all that had passed between us, and they 
were satisfied. One day I received an invitation 
trom her father to assist at a fete that he was going 
to give in the country—I was to be the hero of it.— 
1 went, and the vain beauty received me with the 
most polite attention. I resolved not to lose the 
hey-day of pleasure. The first moment we were 
alone, | poured out my heart to her. I threw my- 
self at her feet ; L offered her my hand. She con- 
sented, but with dignity ; however, a tear which 
stole silently from her bright eyes, convinced me 
that pride was not the only feeling of her heart.— 
I knew that I was beloved. 

I had secured the daughter; the next thing to 
be done was to blindfold the father about the cir- 
oumstances of my fortune. This was no difficult 
matter. Being a man of little penetration, he be- 
lieved all that I had told him. My father, I said, li- 
yed on the borders of Dauphiny. His extreme age 
prevented him from being presentat my nuptials. 
1 calculated on deriving some satisfaction from the 
aircumstance of demanding no dowry ; I left all to 
the discretion of my intended father-in-la t re- 
questing that as the relations of both parti€S lived 
far distant, the matter might be settled without use- 
less eclat. The day of marriage was to take place 
in fifteen days from that time, and I took upon my- 
self the arrangement of the preliminaries. 

With some difficulty I quitted Aurora. I told my 
friends that the play was drawing to a close. I re- 
lated every thing. They overwhelmed me with 
praises. Their eagerness to be revenged on Auro- 
ra became more ardent and more whimsical than 
ever it had been. In the extravagance of their joy, 
they sent a superb bouquet to her in my name, and 
accompanied it with a watch, bracelets, and other 
jewels and toys. ‘Towards the conclusion of this 

week, the marriage contract was completed. I sign- 
ed my real name to it ; a precaution that afterwards 
proved of the highest importance tome. This vas 
deceit ; but heaven knows I did not enter into it 
witheut remorse. When I was with Aurora, I could 
think of nothing but her. When I was with my 
friends, their pleasantries, the dependence they 
held me in, the lessons, the services I had received 
from them, all prevented me from reflecting about 
the present or the future ; but when I was left to 
silence and solitude, their vain sophistry and even 
love itself fled before the frightful prospect that 
presented itself to me. 

A thousand times did I resolve to throw myself at 
her feet, confess the whole, and sue for pardon. My 
engagements, my passion, and my self-love, still res- 
cued me from the degrading avowal ; and hope gild- 
ed the obscurity of the future. Aurora will be 
wretched for awhile, said I, but love will cure her 


wretchedness. My imagination, my blind vanity, 
and the still blinder’bitterness of her enemies, con- 
vinced me that she would be happy. I was to re- 
ceive as much money as would procure a subsis- 
tence. With industry I might be able to support 
her comfortably. I would indeed have thouglit my- 
self a vile wretch, had I not been disposed to de- 
vote all my faculties and all my life to her service. 
Her first resentment would be terrible ; but when 
she found herself beyond the reach of remedy, she 
would probably listen to reason; we would have 
love in place of riches, and finally we would—we 
must be happy. 


The day at last arrived—but never until A 
pronounced her vow, did I feel completelyth 

ous part I had acted. 1 was frozen with horr 

was placed almost senseless in the carriage. A burst 
of tears relieved my heart of the load that oppressed 
it. Those around us imputed this last effort of ex- 
piring virtue to the excess of sensibility. Even Au- 
rora mistook it—I saw—I felt that she did, by the 
tenderness of the caress which she afterwards lavish- 
edupon me. The engravers, to reward me for the 
address with which I had managed their plan, per- 
mitted me to prolong her error for another month. 
Lost in the excess of love, during that period [ had 
no thought of feeling for the terrible close of the 
project which approached us—After some consulta- 
tions with those enemies of my Aurofa, it was re- 
solved on, that I should retire with her to our little 
hamlet in the neighborhood™6f Montelimar, and 
that until her arrival she should be unapprised of 
her situation. 

In proposing to my wife to set out on a tour 

which I knew would end, not at the castle of my 
father the Marquis in Dauphiny, but at the cabin of 
my father, the bellows-mender, in the little hamlet 
near Montelimar, I could not suppress a sigh, which» 
however, the credulity of Aurora did not interpret. 
Her lively imagination became at once exalted with 
the idea of my splendid equipage—the waiting wo- 
men—the footmen—all in my, livery—going to be 
stared at as we passed—how gratifying to her love 
as well as to her pride—and after all, how excusable 
was it in one of her age and of her education. She 
was delighted with those preparatiens which to me 
were unspeakably horrible. I implured the engrav- 
ers to spare me—they had only to remind me of my 
engagements and situation. There was no more to 
be said about it. 

Two of the ten friends were to be the mounted 
attendants, and the one whom Aurora had discarded 
was imprudent enough to be our coachman. In- 
deed, he was so altered by his one eye, and other ar- 
ticles of disguise--that he was hardly recognised by 
one of ourselves. Three of the others mounted gai- 
ly behind the carriage in the character of footmen. 
The remaining four stand to manage matters in Ly- 
ons, consoling themselves by requiring of their 
comrades a promise, that the incidents of the jour- 
ney should be reported regularly from eVery place 
at which we might stop. 

My merry rogues of waiters could hardly contain 
themselves on hearing my wife at one time giving 
them orders with a tone of proud authority, and at 
another conversing with me about my castle in Dau® 
phiny—the extent of my domains—wy fisheries, 





Ms 





parks, and particularly my mines, which 
she thought rich as those of Peru. These 
were our only subjects of conversation al] 
the way to Montelimar. Having passed 
that, the finger-board beyond it pointed the 
road to a neighboring village. The stee- 
ple of the viliage church was just iv view; 
it seemed far out of our way; but it was 
not, alas ! that village which contained my 
Dauphiny castle. 

The road was bad, and we approached the 
village with difficulty. At last our coach- 
man, who was perfectly acquainted with 
his part, stopped before the door of a lit- 
le hut. An old man, dressed in a garb 
f misery, gaped at us from the door. It 
was my father. I approached him to— 
but the scene cannot be described. Ima- 
gine on the oae hand myself, all trembling 
and horror-struck—on the other, Aurora, 
whom the engraver had placed without 
ceremony in an old broken cart. See 
them burst into wild laughter—see the 
pretended coachman throw away bis old 
wig, take the plaister from his eye, and 
address my wife in a tone of superiority 
—* No—you were not born to marry an 
engraver—you did not deserve an engray- 
er—you made a choice more suitable to 
your fortune and your edacation—there 
is your choice, a belloves-mender; and 
there is your house, and there is your fa- 
ther-in-law.” I would have said some- 
thing, but he immediately resumed his 
seat, and in convulsions of laughter they 
drove away. : 

I knew that the catastrophe would have 
been bitter; but I did not imagine that it 
would have been se overwhelming. The 
manner of it had been kept a secret from 
me. I even fyund that we had been de- 
prived of all those articles that could be 
taken from us. Before the engraver fi- 
nished his speech, my poor Aurora nei 
ther saw nor heard what had passed, 

Judge then of my situation. That sen- 
sibility which nature had imparted, was 
just brought into life by my recent edu- 
cation that it might be subjected to fright- 
fultorture. 1 set about recovering Au- 
rora from her swoon; but in the horror, 
the wildness ef the monient, I even hoped 
she never would recoveg. She remained 
lifeless so long that I was frightened to 
think that my impious wishes might be 
heard. At last her senses returned ; her 
wandering eyes for the moment caught 
mine. Monster!” she exciaimed, and 
again fainted away. I took this opportu- 


which the scene had collected. They 
were chiefly women—a set of old, yellow, 
withered, haggard beidames, that looked 
like a groupe of witches. One of my good 
neighbors spread some of my father’s 
rags upon a little straw; then requested 
those that surrounded us to withdraw, 
and I prepared to relate the story of my 
deception. She was still lifeless—-i caught 





her in wy arms—I pressed her to my bo- 


nity of recovering her from the crowd ° 
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som, and with burning tears I bathed her 
face. Again she opened her eyes, and 
fixed them upon me with a look that 
froze me to the heart. She begged that 
I would leave ber alone ; and that I would 
defer until the next day the recital of the 
horrid plot to which she bad fallen a vic- 
tim. I retired and left ber to the care of 
the curate’s niece, who most obligingly 
undertook to attend her, 
{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


——=—— 


HAPPY RESULT OF A HURRICANE. 
[RXTRACTED FROM LAWSON’S LECTURES.) 


The plains in which Lima, the capital city of Pe- 
ru, is placed, are the most beautiful in the world. 
They are of vast extent, reaching from the foot of 
the Andes or the Cordelier Mountains, to the sea ; 
and are covered with groves of olive trees, oranges 
and citrons, watered by many streams, one of the 
principal among which, washing the walls of Lima, 
falls into the ocean of Callao, in which latter place 
is laid the scene of the ensuing history. 


To this city Dow Juan de Mendoza had come 
over with his father from Old Spain, yet an infant, 
The father having borne many noble employments 
in Peru, died much esteemed and honered, rather 
thanrich, This young gentleman had in early youth 
conceived a very strong passion for Donna Cerne- 
kia di Perez, daughter to a very wealthy merchant, 
who dwelt in the city of Callao, at that time the 
best port in the whole western world. 

jut although the young lady, who was reputed 
the most accomplished person in the Indies, return- 
ed his affection, yet be met with an insuperable 
difficulty in the avarice, and inflexible temper of 
the father, who, preferring wealth to every other 
eonsideration, absolutely refused his consent. At 
length, the unfortunate lover saw himself under a 
necessity of returning to his native country, the 
most misé®tble of mankind, torn away forever from 
all that he held most dear. ‘ 

He was on board ih the port of Callao, the ship 
ready to sail for Spain, the wind fair, the crew al! 
employed, the passengers rejoicing in the expec- 
tation of seeing again the place of their nativity.— 
Amid the shouts and acclamations with which the 

whole bay resounded, Mendoza sat upon the deck 
alone, overwhelmed with serrow, beholding those 
towers in which he had left the only person who 
sould have made* him happy, whom he was never 
more to behold, a thousand tender and melancho- 
ly thoughts possessed his mind. 

In the mean time the serenity of the sky is dis- 
turbed; sudden flashes of lightning dart across, 
which increasing, fill the whole air with flame. A 
avice is heard from the bowels of the earth, at first 
low rumbling, but gnowing louder, and soon ex- 
ceeding the roaring of the most violent thunder.— 
This was instantly followed by a trembling of the 
earth: the first shocks were of short duration. The 
sea seemed to bé thrown up into the sky, the arch 
of heaven to bend downwards, the Cordeliers, the 
highest mountains of America, shook and roared 
with unutterable noises, sending forth from their 
bursting sides, rivers of flame, and throwing up im- 
meuse rocks. The houses, arsenals, and churches 


of Callao tottered from side to side, and at last tum- 
bled upon‘the heads of the thhabitants. 

Those who had not perished in this manner, you 
might see of every age and sex, rushing into the 
streets and public roads, to escape from the like 
ruins. But even there was no safety; the whole 
earth was in motion, nor was the ocean less disturb- 
ed; the ships in the harbor were some of them 
swallowed ‘up in the waves, some dashed on the 
rocks, many thrown several miles up into the land. 
The whole town of Callao, late so flourishing, filled 
with half the wealth of the Indies, disappeared, 
being partly engulphed, partly carried away in ex- 
plosion by minerals bursting from the entrails of the 
earth. Vast quantities of rich spoils of furnituré 

precious goods, were afterwards taken up float- 
ing, some leagues off at sea. In the midst of this 
astonishing confusion, Mendoza was perhaps the 
sole human creature unconcerned for himself. He 
beheld the whole tremendous scene from the ship’s 
deck, frightened only for the destruction falling on 
his beloved Cornelia. He saw and mourned her 
fate, as unavoidable, little rejoicing at his own safe- 
ty, since life was now become a burthen. 

After the space of an hour this terrible hurricane 
ended ; the earth regained her stability, the sky 
its calmness. He then beheld, close to the stern 
of his ship, floating upon an olive tree, to a bough 
of which she clung, one in the dress of a female. — 
He was touched with compassion ; he ran to her 
relief, he found her yet breathing, and raised her 
up: how unspeakable was his astonishment, when 
he beheld in his arms ‘his beloved, his lamented 
Cornelia ! the manner of whose miraculous deliver- 
ance is thus recorded. 

In this universal wreck, as it were of nature, in 
which the elements ofearth and water had changed 
their places, fishes were borne up inte the midland, 
trees, houses and men intothe deep. It happened 
that this fair one was hurried into the sea, together 
j.avith the tree, to which in the beginning of the 
commotion she had clung, and was thrown up by 
the side of the vessel wherein her Mendoza was, 
which was one of the few that rode out the amaz. 
ing tempest. I cannot paint to you the emotions 
of his mind, the joy, the amazement, the gratitude, 
the tenderness—words cannot expressthem. Hap- 
py pair! the interposition of Providence in your 
favor was too visible to dispute your being at last 
united forever. Thrice happy Mendoza, how won- 
derfully was thy constancy crowned—thy merit re- 
warded. Lo, the wind is fair! haste, bear with 
thee to thy native Spain this inestimable prize. 

Return, no less justly triumphant, than did for- 
merly the illustrious Cortez, loaded with the spoils 
of Montezuma, the treasures of a newly discovered 
world. 


NATURAL GRANDEUR. 








THE WATERFALLS OF TIVOLI. 
‘From these hollow dripping rocks, on the very 
brink of the impetuous torrent, which almost laves 
our feet as it foams along, we look up to the thun- 
dering cataracts above us, almost deafened with 
their ceaseless roar—and look down into the slud- 
dering unseen depths of that dark abyss, which 





yawns beneath to swallow up the foaming waters. 





= _ —— 


* Never shall I forget the view from the Syren’s 


Cave. The tremendous cataracts above—the fear- 
ful guiph below—the depth of which our shudder. 
ing sight vainly seeks to fathom, the roar, the rage, 
the strife of the maddening waters, impelled on- 
ward as if by an irresistible destiny, to their terrific 
doom ; the narrow step that separates us from their 
sweeping fury, hovering as we stand on the brink 
of perdition, No !—Words can never speak its sub- 
limity ! 

“To me a mighty cataract has always seemed 
the most sublime of all the terrors of nature. There 
is something in its contiraity, and its unabating rage, 
which strikes our souls with awe and wonder. All 
things else in nature change and perish—and all 
that are the most fraught with force and power, are 
the most evanescent, except this. The tempests of 
the ocean pass away—the thunderstorm endures 
but for a time—the dread hurricane is soon at rest 
—the volcano’s red streams ef liquid fire grow cold, 
and are extinguished—and the earthquake itself, 
that shakes the foundations of the earth and swal 
lows up whole nations in its yawning womb, is but 
the convulsion of aday. But we bebold the cease- 
less fall of that torrent, which bas held on its raging 
course from the beginning of time, and will conti- 
nue te its close—which knows no rest, no change— 
by night and by day—in storm and in sunshine— 
the same in every moment of the past and the fu 
ture—yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 


oa 

















[FKOM THE EMPORIUM. | 
THE BEGGAR AND BANKER. 

*Stand out of my way,’ said a rough, 
surly voice, under-my window one day, 
as I sat musing over the bustling scenes 
below me, at my lodgings in Chesnut 
street. 

‘Your honour will please to recollect,’ 
replied a sharp and somewhat indignant 
voice—* your honour will please to reco! 
lect that l am a beggar, and have as much 
right to the road as yourself.’ 

‘And I’m a banker,’ was retorted still 
more gruffly and angrily. 

Amused at this strange dialogue, | 
leaned over the case, and beheld a couple 
of citizens, in the position which a pugi- 
list would probably denominate squared, 
their countenances somewhat menacing, 
and their persons presenting a contrast 
at once ludicrous and instructive. The 
one was a purse-proud lordly-maonered 
man—apparelled in silk, and protecting 
a carcase of nearly the circumference of 
a hogshead ; and the otheg ragged and 
dirty, but equally impudt and self-im- 
portant personage; and trom acompari- 
son of their countenances, it would have 
puzzled the most profound M. D. to de- 
termine y Mich of their rotundities was 
best stored habitually with good victuais 
and drink. 

Upon a close observation, however, of 
the countenance of the Banker, I disce- 
vered, almost as soon as my eye fell upon 
-it, a line bespeaking humor and awak 
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ened curiosity, as he stood fixed and eye- 
ing his antagonist; and this became more 
clear and conspicuous when he lowered 
his tone and asked—‘ How will you make 
that ‘right’ appear?’ 

‘How?’ said the beggar, * why listen a 
moment, and I’ll learn you—In the first 
place, do you tuke notice, that God has 
given me a soul and body just as good for 
all the purposes of thinking, eating, drink- 
ing, and taking my pleasures, as he has 
you—and then you may remember Dives 
and Lazarus just as we pass. Then again, 
it is a free country, and here too we are 
on an equality—for you must know, that 
here even a beggar’s dog may look a gen- 
tleman in the face witb as much indiffer- 
ence as he would a brother. I and you 
have the same common master, are equal- 
ly free; live equally easy; and are both 
travelling the same journey, bound to the 
same place, and both have to die and be 
buried in the end.’ 

‘But,’ interrupted the Banker, ‘do you 
pretend there is then no difference be- 
tween a beggar and a banker?” 

‘Not in the least,’ rejoined the other, 
with the vtmost readiness; ‘not in the 
least as to essentials. You swagger and 
drink wine, in company of your own 
choosing,—I swagger and drink beer, 
which I like better than your wine, in com- 
pany which I like better than your com- 
pany. You make thousands a dy per- 
haps—I make a shilling perhaps—if you 
are contented, I am—we are equally 
happy at night. You dress in new clothes; 
I am just as comfortable in old ones ; and 
have no trouble in keeping them from 
soiling; if I have less property than you, 
I have less to care about; if fewer friends, 
I have less friendsbip to lose ; and if I do 
not make as great a figure in the world, 
I make as great a shadow on the pave- 
ment; I am as great as you. Besides, my 
word for it, I have fewer enemies; meet 
with fewer losses ; carry as light a heart, 
and sing as many songs as the best of you.’ 

‘ And then,’ said the banker, who had 
all along tried to slip a word in edgeways, 
‘is the contempt of the world nothing ?’ 

‘The envy of the world is as bad as its 
contempt; you have perhaps the one, 
and I a share of the other. We are 
matched there too. And besides, the 
world deals in this matter equally unjust 
with us both. You and I live by our wits, 
instead of living by our industry; and 
the only difference between us in this par- 
ticular wo naming, is, that it costs so- 
ciety more to maintain you than it does 
me—I am content with a little, you want 
a great deal. Neither of us raise grain 
or potatoes, or weave clot} or manufac- 
ture any thing useful, we therefore add 
nothing to the common stock ; we are on- 
ly consumers; and if the world judged 
with strict impartiality, therefore, it 
seems to me I would be pronounced the 
cleverest fellow.’ 

Some passers by here interrupted the 





conversation. The disputants separated, 
apparently good friends; and I drew in 
my head, ejaculating somewhat in the 
manner of Alexander in the play--is there 
then no more difference between a Beg- 
gar and a Banker! 

But several years have since passed 
away; and now both these individuals 
have paid the last debt of nature. They 
died as they had lived, the one a Banker 
and the other a Beggar. I examined both 
their graves, when I next visited the city. 
They were of similar length and breadth ; 
the grass grew equally green above each; 
and the sun looked down as pleasantly on 
the one as on the other. No honors, plea 
sures, or delights, clustered round the 
grave of the rich man. No finger of 
scorn was pointed to that of the poor man. 
They were both equally deserted, lonely 
and forgotten! I thought too of the des- 
tinies to which they had passed; of that 
state in which temporal distinctions ex- 
ist not; temporal honours are regarded 
not; where pride and afl the circumstan- 
ces which surround this hfe never find 
admittance. Then the distinctions ofy 
time appeared indeed as an atom in the 
sunbeam, compared with those which are 
made in that changeless state to which 
they both had passed. 


—_— 


The famous physician Sylvius told his 
good friend Turnebus, that he had often 
been at the trouble to run over the whole 
almanack, in the beginning of the year, 
and set down fair weather wherever there 
was rainy weather ; wind instead of calm; 
cloudy weather instead of clear weather ; 
and having observed the event he bad 
found at the year’s end that he had been 
a much better astrologer than the alova 
nack makers. 

Sylvius was all his life noted for parsi- 
mony. It is a matter of fact, that he 
called for his boots a little before he di- 
el, and put them on, to sit by the fire- 
side, and expire booted. Whereupon the 
author of the satire (Sylvius Ocreatus) 
feigned that Sylvius had put on his boots 
to cross the Acheron without a boat, and 
without paying any thing for the ferriage. 

We are told that on the day of Sylvius’ 
funeral, this distich was put up to the 
church-door by some of his hearers: 

Here lies Sylvius in his grave, 

Who when alive nought grafts gave, 
And,even grumbles now he’s dead, 
That you these verses gratis read. 





Regular Living.—Upon an occasion 
when the late Mr. Sheridan’s life was to 
be insured, Mr.-: Aaron Graham, the ma- 
gistrate, was applied to, in order to know 
whether Mr. Sheridan was at that period 
leading a more regular life than usual.— 
“T believe he is,”’ said the Justice; “but 
understand me, I think he is more regu- 
larly tipsy every night mow, than he has 
been for several years past.” 


Extract.—“In Eternity there is no- 
thing to gain; nothing to Jose! All is 
either gained or lost forever. In time, 
there is an eternity to gain, or an eternj- 
ty to lose. Not an instant here, but tells 
in the account hereafter. Life places 
you in a momentoug crisis, between a 
world of mourning and a world of joy.” 
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FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIBR. 
TIME’S COLD HAND. 
Here are laurels to twine round the warrior’s brow, 
With the soft hand of beauty to wreathe them ; 
Here are songs for the ear of the warrior now, 
With the bright lip of beauty to breathe them. 
But tears on those songs and those laurels must fall ; 


Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither 
them all. 


Here are diamonds to sparkle in beauty’s black eye 
Yet fade in the lustre before them ; ‘ 
Here are flowers in her dark flowing ringlets to lie, 

And shed all their fragraney o’er them. 
Yet ae those flowers and those diamonds must 
aul; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither 
them all. 


Here are visions to shine in the eve of the yéuth, 
That appear that they ne’er will be faded ; 
Here are hopes that will beam with the splendour 
of truth, 
But soon wil! that splendor be shaded. 
For tears on those hopes and those visions must fall ; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and withe: 
them all. 


Here are perfumes to steal on the senses of wealth, 
And wrap them in heavenly slumbers ; 
Here’s a harp whose soft notes will flow by as in 
stealth, 
And call up sweet dreams with its numbers. 
Yet tears on that harp and those perfumes must fall ; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither 
them all. 


Here is Fancy, the poet to crown with its bays, 
And from heav’n fire ethereal to borrow ; 
Here is Feeling, with mildness to hallow his days, 
And steal a few pangs from pale sorrow : 
But tears upon Feeling and Fancy must fall ; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither 
them all. 





The following are some of the few stanzas of 
Smart’s ** Song of David,” which have been pre- 
seryed—a song which he composed when confined 
in the mad-house, indenting the lines with a key 
upon the wainscot :—It is a pity that madness of 
this kind, is not more prevalent among poets of the 
present day. 


He sung of God, the mighty source 
Of all things, the stupendous force 
On which all things depend : 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commence, and reign, and end. 


The world, the clustering spheres he made, 

The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove-and hill ; 

The multitudinous abyss, 

Where secrecy remains in bliss, 


And wisdom hides her skill. 


Tell them I AM, Jehovah said 

To Moses, while earth heard in dread ; 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once, above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, THOU ART! 


